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Why is Christmas what it is, and when it is? When you start looking into it, it's quite a 
rigmarole. In the early Church, the nativity wasn't the chief day of the year by any means, 
and there wasn't a fixed date; some went for Dec. 25, some for Jan. 6, and some even 
fancied March 29, Passover Day. It certainly was celebrated, though, since there's a story 
that dear old Emperor Diocletian, round about 300 A.D., locked up a lot of Christians in a 
church at Christmas, and set fire to them. Anyway, by 400, Dec. 25 seems to have been 
pretty well accepted by everyone as a satisfactory date. No one was much bothered that it 
couldn't really have been in winter, as shepherds just don't spend all night outdoors on hill- 
tops getting chilblains, even in the Holy Land. 

The Saturnalia 

So why December? Well, it looks as if the Church was jumping on a very old bandwagon. 
The date is round about the time of the winter solstice, when people in ancient times, 
especially in Northern Europe, celebrated the return of the sun and the lengthening days. 
The Druids used mistletoe in their festivities, and the Scandinavians used to bring in the 
sacred Yule Log of the sun god Thor. And in Rome, from the earliest times, the festival 
belonged to Saturn, King of the Golden Age. This age was a folk memory of the days of 
freedom, before we settled down to live in cities and work for our living: when, as they 
nostalgically believed, we all lived in peace and friendship, picked all the fruit we could want 
to eat, and never needed money, weapons, locks or keys. Even building the first ships to 
cross the sea was thought of by the Romans as the beginning of trouble, bringing greed and 
ambition. Everything came freely and naturally. You didn't even need to dye your clothes. 
One of the prettiest sights of the Golden Age was the flocks of multicoloured sheep grazing 
over the mountain sides: you had only to choose the colour you fancied, and the sheep 
would let you clip its wool for weaving. Well, Saturn, the god of the countryside, ruled over 
this innocent, carefree world. (It was much later that he was thought of as weighed down by 
age, and so became the gloomy, depressing character of astrology.) His festival, the 
Saturnalia, began on Dec. 17 and lasted several days. With its feasting and goodwill, it 
recalled the Golden Age when all men were friends. People left off their formal, 
uncomfortable togas and wore a sort of leisure suit called a synthesis, with a warm pointed 
cap - ancestor of our Christmas paper hats. They were allowed to gamble with dice in the 
streets, which was usually forbidden. They gave dolls to their children, and wax candles to 
friends - very practical in those nonelectrical days. Presents of all kinds were given at 
dinner-parties. We know about them from the Roman poet Martial, who earned a bit of 
useful cash on the side, round about 100 A.D., by knocking off little verses to write on the 



labels - there's a whole collection of them, over 350 in all, on such varied gifts as writing- 
tablets, figs, purses, smoked cheese, fly-whisks, woolly slippers, truffles, sets of draughts, 

ham, toothpaste, ear-picks, a talking parrot, and a china chamber-pot. Here's the game 
called 'Bandits': 

If you're playing wars of wicked bandits, marching to and fro, 

Here's a jewelled soldier for you, and a jewelled foe. 

The ear-pick is rather unsavoury: 

If your ear drives you crazy with tickling mites, 

Here's a gadget just right for such scratchy delights. 

And he's a bit naughty about the bedside lamp: 

A lamp knows all about your bed and the fun you have in there: 

Don't worry, do just what you like, and I won't tell, I swear. 

I have to admit the chamber-pot's a bit off, too: 

Click your fingers and call for me - the boy's just at the door - 
Oh dear, too late! My cushion's had to do the job once more. 

Most of them are fairly harmless, I promise. 

Role Reversal 

Pleasant as all these festive customs are, perhaps the warmest and most attractive is that of 
reversing the roles of master and servant, recalling the golden days when all were equal. 
Ideally, the masters actually waited on the slaves. But perhaps this was asking a bit much. At 
any rate, the slaves do seem to have had a holiday, and were sometimes quite rowdy. Pliny, 
a lawyer and a friend of Martial, a kind and generous character but a bit on the stuffy side, 
describes in a letter a separate suite of rooms in his seaside villa, designed for peace and 
seclusion, 'especially', as he says, 'during the Saturnalia, when the rest of the roof resounds 
with festive cries in the holiday freedom - for there I am not disturbing my household's 
merrymaking, nor they my work.' The philosopher Seneca, too, rather despised the general 
mood of idle enjoyment, and preferred to spend his time in frugal meditation. 

Anyway, this idea of a topsy-turvy season caught on, and lasted well into the Middle Ages - 
even later in some places. Every great house and court had its Lord of Misrule who ruled 
with a kind of Monty Python lunacy for the twelve days of Christmas. In England, the Church 
had its own way of making fun of itself by appointing a Boy Bishop on St Nicholas' Day, Dec. 
6, who would carry out mock services, processions and ceremonies till Innocents' Day (Dec. 
28). All over Europe, we find the Feast of Fools - directly descended from the Saturnalia - 
celebrated at this time of year. In France, the ass of Bethlehem played a large part in the 

fun, whether a real Neddy or a sort of pantomime figure; mass was celebrated in church, 
but in place of the main responses and amens, the priest and people brayed at each other - 
hee-haw, hee-haw, hee-haw. The Reformation put a stop to all this, unfortunately, along 



with maypoles, carols, and other simple enjoyments. How much more acceptable we'd find 
all the pompous solemnities of the Church, Parliament, school and Income Tax Office, if we 
had a chance to bray at each other once a year! Why don't we at least take a tiny leaf out of 
the Romans' book and swap jobs at Christmas? Let Dad do the cooking and washing, let the 
kids fill their parents' stockings and hang them up with secret, muffled whispers, and let 
Mum have breakfast in bed for three days. But perhaps you already do. 

The Romans had a point, though. It wasn't a bad idea to plant the birth of Christ on to such a 
warm and friendly Pagan festival. After all, it was a Roman poet, Virgil, who imagined the 
birth of a miraculous child, to herald the dawning of a new Golden Age. So - io Saturnalia - 
as the Romans said - and have a happy Roman Christmas. 
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